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Eight  Hours  for  Children  Linder  16 


Mr.  Guild  said: 

Those  of  us  who  have  fought  the  children’s  battle,  inside  and 
outside  of  the  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee,  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  tremendous  advance 
made  this  year  in  the  adoption  of  the  Uniform  Child  Labor  Law 
by  Massachusetts. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  Massachusetts,  leader  in  so  much 
that  is  good  in  legislation,  was  not  the  first  Commonwealth  to  pass 
this  beneficent  measure.  Still  Massachusetts,  though  not  the  first 
to  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  can  lay  claim 
with  some  justice  to  having  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  Constitution. 

May  we  not  hope,  therefore,  that  though  not  the  very  first 
among  the  States  in  the  adoption  of  this  child  labor  law,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  being  at  least  among  the  first  in  the  passage  of  the  law, 
shall  be  distinctly  and  ever  the  first  in  its  enforcement. 

The  principal  objection  raised  is  against  the  eight  hour  day 
for  working  children  under  16.  Now  may  I  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  would  repeal  this  clause  to  certain  indisputable  facts. 

The  Children  Who  Are  Affected. 

The  children  under  16  who  were  employed  were  in  the  main 
employed  in  factories.  From  the  report  of  the  District  Police  for 
1912,  which  corresponds  in  general  with  census  figures,  the  num¬ 
bers  under  16  are  obtained.  Factories,  20,305.  Mechanical 
establishments,  1702.  Manufacturing  without  power,  1718. 
Workshops,  162.  Mercantile  and  similar  establishments  3,703. 
Total  27,590. 

The  census  of  1900  gives  the  nationality  of  the  children 
under  16  at  work  in  Massachusetts:  5179  of  the  children  were 
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born  of  native  parents;  22,474  were  foreign  born  or  children  of 
foreign  parents.  (Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.  S.  1912.) 

These  figures  show  the  fact  observed  by  the  investigators 
employed  by  our  committee  that  the  child  labor  problem  in 
Massachusetts  is  principally  among  the  newer  immigrants  who 
work  in  factories.  That  is  the  reason  why  children  under  16 
employed  increased  from  12,000  in  1899  to  20,000  in  1909  and 
to  27,000  in  1912.  (Censuses  of  1900  and  1910.  District 
Police  Report  1912.) 

We  have  been  introducing  into  Massachusetts  some  of  the 
standards  of  child  labor  of  the  countries  from  which  the  newer 
races  have  come.  The  children  of  the  newer  people  are  just  the 
children  who  ought  to  be  protected  and  developed  if  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  is  to  absorb  and  assimilate  an  immigration  which  has 
gone  so  far  that  one-third  of  its  population  is  foreign  born  or  chil¬ 
dren  of  foreign  born.  They  must  be  given  American  standards. 
If,  therefore,  the  law  has  caused  the  discharge  from  employment 
and  the  return  to  school  of  a  portion  of  the  children  under  16,  we 
are  glad.  The  return  to  school  of  a  part  of  the  children  will  help 
to  decrease  the  enormous  amount  of  illiteracy  existing  at  present 
in  some  of  our  mill  cities.  The  percentage  of  illiterates  10  years 
of  age  and  over  in  some  of  the  cities  is  as  follows:  Boston,  4.4  per 
cent;  Cambridge,  3  per  cent;  Fall  River,  13.2  per  cent;  Lawrence, 
13.2  per  cent;  Lowell,  6  per  cent;  New  Bedford,  12.1  per  cent; 
Pittsfield,  3.6  per  cent;  The  State,  5.2  per  cent.  (XIII  Census 
Vol.  II.  p.  880  ff.) 

i 
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How  The  Law  Operates. 
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We  have  not  yet  statistics  to  show  what  proportion  of  the 
children  are  being  employed  eight  hours  and  what  proportion 
have  gone  back  to  school.  Fully  one-half  and  probably  three- 
fourths  as  many  working  certificates  are  being  issued  to  children 
under  16  to  work  eight  hours  a  day  as  there  were  children  at 
work  before  the  law  went  into  effect.  In  Lowell,  New  Bedford 
and  Fall  River  the  number  of  large  mills  which  have  discharged 
all  the  children  under  16  is  less  than  a  half-dozen.  In  these  cities 
and  in  general  throughout  the  state,  manufacturers  have  adapted 
themselves  to  the  eight-hour  day  and  are  employing  children  for 
eight  hours  while  the  adults  work  ten.  Even  in  Lawrence,  where 
the  greatest  number  of  children  have  been  discharged  and  where 
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there  has  not  been  enough  work  for  adults  for  over  a  year,  there 
are  still  at  work  over  700  children  under  16. 

If  all  the  children  under  16  had  been  discharged  as  the 
reports  at  first  stated,  we  might  now  see  considerable  hardship 
among  the  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  of  their  families  who  have  been 
shown  in  previous  investigations  to  need  the  wages  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  But  with  the  amount  of  employment  still  left  the  cases  of 
hardship  are  few  and  isolated  and  are  fast  being  cared  for.  Work 
for  eight  hours  a  day  can  be  found  for  all  those  cases. 

By  reducing  somewhat  the  amount  of  child  labor  under  16, 
a  corresponding  increase  has  been  made  in  the  demand  for  the 
work  of  older  children  who  might  perhaps  work  more  than 
younger  children.  The  situation  which  existed  in  regard  to  them 
is  best  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  Part 
Time  Schooling,  January  1913,  p.  60.  In  regard  to  a  group  of 
302  unemployed  boys  over  the  age  of  16  picked  up  at  random 
on  the  streets  of  Lowell  and  Fall  River  in  1912,  the  report  says: 
“These  boys  are,  for  the  most  part,  children  of  foreign  parentage, 
who  go  into  the  mills  as  soon  as  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old.  Few  of  them  have  completed  the  seventh  grade  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  school.  They  begin  work  in  whatever  mill  they  happen  to 
find  something  to  do,  generally  as  sweepers,  bobbin  boys  or  creel- 
ers.  They  earn  a  fair  wage  for  boys  of  these  ages,  but  because 
the  work  requires  little  skill  or  training,  it  soon  becomes  mono¬ 
tonous,  and  after  three  or  four  months  a  boy  “jacks  up”  (gives  up 
his  job),  and  begins  again  in  another  mill,  perhaps  at  the  same 
kind  of  work.  Nearly  all  the  boys  stated  that  it  took  them  from 
thirty  minutes  to  eight  hours  to  learn  their  work.  Thus  a  boy  goes 
from  one  mill  to  another,  learning  no  particular  trade  and  acquir¬ 
ing  not  even  a  small  degree  of  skill  in  operating  a  machine.  At 
the  end  of  three  or  four  years  his  earning  power  has  increased  but 
slightly,  he  sees  no  opportunity  ahead  and  gives  up  the  mill  for 
anything  else  that  he  can  find.” 

These  results  confirm  the  observations  of  the  investigators 
employed  by  our  committee.  We  hope  that  by  limiting  the  use  of 
the  14  and  15 -year  old  children  as  far  as  possible,  manufacturers 
will  be  induced  to  co-operate  in  plans  for  part-time  schooling 
whereby  they  can  make  more  intelligent  workmen  out  of  their 
young  men  and  give  them  an  incentive  to  remain  at  work. 

Herein  lies  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  that  restricting  child 
labor  increases  laziness.  The  work  in  the  high  speed  mills  for  ten 
hours  a  day  was  wearing  the  children  out  so  that  they  had  no  taste 
for  work  of  that  kind.  In  this  connection  the  same  report  on  p.  54 
says:  “Employers  are  complaining  that  young  people  no  longer 
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want  to  work,  without  stopping  to  realize  that  the  kind  of  work 
they  wish  done  is  very  often  in  direct  opposition  to  the  physical 
requirements  of  the  child  during  these  years.” 

Ten  Hours  Too  Long  For  Children. 

The  chili  of  14  or  15  is  not  physically  ready 
for  monotonous  work  at  high  speed  machines  for  ten 
hours  a  day.  A  study  of  “Fatigue  and  Efficiency”  by 
Josephine  Goldmark  1912,  says:  “Fatigue  is  due  to  demonstrated 
chemical  action,  removed  only  by  proper  intervals  of  rest;  over¬ 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  result  from  the  accumulation  of  chemical 
fatigue  products  and  the  destruction  of  energy-yielding  material  in 
nerve  and  muscle  tissue.  The  need  for  the  shorter  work  day  rests 
upon  a  scientific  basis.  The  new  strain  in  industry  is  the  result  of 
speed  and  complexity;  monotony;  piece-work  and  overtime;  noise 
and  the  mechanical  rythms.  *  *  *  *  If  the  short 
day  were  the  enemy  of  production,  as  its  opponents  assert 
and  actually  led  to  a  lowered  output  in  the  long  run,  the 
progress  towards  an  eight-hour  day  in  the  great  men’s  trades 
would  long  since  have  broken  down.  No  trade  could  persist  and 
grow  which  was  permanently  carried  on  at  a  loss.” 

Now  male  adults  have  in  many  important  trades  secured  for 
themselves  by  their  unions  and  by  their  votes  an  eight  hour  day. 
Most  of  the  State  House  employees  have  a  seven-hour  day.  Car¬ 
penters,  plumbers,  painters,  printers,  masons,  public  employees 
and  many  other  classes  of  the  more  intelligent  adults  have  an 
eight-hour  day.  Children  under  16  should  not  be  allowed  to  do 
more.  You  dry  up  the  stream  of  human  energy  at  its  source. 

As  against  the  benefit  to  the  children  the  increased  cost  to 
manufacturers,  if  there  were  any,  ought  not  to  be  weighed  for  an 
instant.  We  are  doing  everything  in  our  power,  in  attempting  to 
secure  the  Uniform  State  Laws  and  then  Federal  legislation  to  get 
the  eight-hour  law  in  all  competing  states.  Thirteen  states,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Massachusetts,  already  have  enacted  it.  They  are  New 
York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  Okla¬ 
homa.  Congress  has  also  enacted  it  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  increased  cost  to  employers  on 
account  of  this  one  provision  is  appreciable.  They  pay  by  the 
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hour  and  they  get  just  as  hard  work  out  of  the  children  for  eight 
hours  as  they  do  for  ten.  Where  they  employ  older  children  to 
take  the  place  of  the  younger  the  increased  cost  is  only  slight.  The 
textile  manufacturers  who  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  in  1912  were  closely  questioned  by  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  upon  this  point.  Not  one  of  the  manufacturers  was  able  to 
show  in  any  convincing  way  how  the  passage  of  this  law  would 
increase  materially  the  cost  of  his  labor.  The  manufacturers  stated 
that  they  would  not  pay  any  more  for  the  work  if  it  took  more 
people  to  do  it.  It  was  made  evident  that  the  amount  paid  for  the 
work  would  be  at  the  same  rate  no  matter  how  it  was  done.  Since 
that  time  the  principal  argument  publicly  advanced  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  has  been  that  they  would  discharge  the  children.  At  one 
hearing  one  of  their  attorneys  stated  that  the  manufacturers  didn’t 
care  for  themselves,  he  had  simply  come  up  to  say  that  if  the  law 
were  passed  the  manufacturers  would  discharge  the  children. 
Thereby  they  have  waived  the  question  of  competition  with  other 
States,  and  the  fact  that  the  pay  is  on  an  hourly  basis  seems  to 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  do  so. 

•  i 

,  Amendments  Unnecessary. 

Many  people  have  suggested  ways  in  which  the  reform  might 
have  better  been  accomplished.  One  of  these  suggestions  is  that 
more  time  should  have  been  allowed  before  the  law  should  take 
effect.  Two  months  was  allowed.  During  that  time  few  people 
made  any  effort  to  prepare  for  it.  If  twelve  months  had  been 
allowed,  I  fear  that  the  only  attempt  to  prepare  for  it  would  have 
been  to  try  to  repeal  it.  The  reform,  with  its  necessary  cutting, 
would  have  had  to  come  sometime,  and  the  sooner  it  came  the 
sooner  it  lightened  the  burdens  of  the  children.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  these  children,  at  work  or  not,  should  have  gone  on  work¬ 
ing  ten  hours  a  day  a  month  longer.  Every  reform  causes  a  read¬ 
justment,  and  the  greater  the  reform  the  greater  the  readjustment. 

Others  have  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  an  exemption  to  the  eight  hour  law  in  the  case 
of  children  strong  enough  to  work  ten  hours.  That 
is  not  the  same  question  as  the  substitution  of  medical 
tests  for  age  tests.  Medical  tests  are  being  developed  which 
will,  before  long,  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  determining 
whether  or  not  children  ought  to  be  doing  a  given  kind  of  work. 
We  have  adequate  legislation  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work  as 


soon  as  cities  can  be  induced  to  appropriate  money  for  it.  It  may 
be  well  to  frame  a  statute  requiring  cities  to  make  Roentgen  tests 
as  well  as  other  tests  of  development.  The  proposition  which  has 
been  made  is,  as  I  understand  it,  an  entirely  different  one,  namely 
that  a  school  physician  be  allowed  to  judge  next  year  in  the  case 
of  every  child  whether  he  shall  work  eight  hours  or  ten  hours. 
Such  a  rule  is  unnecessary  and  unenforcible.  No  physician  can 
decide  at  present  by  an  examination  whether  a  child  should  work 
eight  hours  or  ten  hours.  The  physicians  who  replied  to  a  ques- 
tionaire  sent  out  by  our  committee,  agreed  that  eight  hours  was 
enough  for  children  between  14  and  16.  A  question  of  that  kind 
must  be  settled  for  a  whole  class,  not  for  an  individual.  You  might 
as  well  examine  each  man  separately  to  see  if  eight  hours  was 
enough  for  him  as  a  public  employee,  or  examine  each  man  sepe- 
rately  to  determine  if  he  were  able  to  work  56  instead  of  54  hours 
a  week.  There  is  danger  of  a  breakdown  in  the  whole  eight-hour 
law  if  physicians  are  allowed  in  each  individual  case  to  legalize  ten 
hours  when  they  see  fit. 

It  has  been  suggested  also  that  exemptions  ought  to  be  made 
during  the  Christmas  rush  and  during  rush  seasons  in  certain  trades, 
like  the  jewelry  trade.  Such  exemptions  did  exist  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  but  have  wisely  been  abolished.  The  overtime  bill  for  the 
textile  industry  set  the  pace.  “Fatigue  let  run  is  a  debt  to  be  paid 
at  compound  interest.  After  a  doubled  task,  muscle  requires  not 
double  but  four  times  as  long  a  rest  for  recuperation.  The  strain 
of  seasonal  overwork  is  not  compensated  but  enroaches  steadily 
upon  the  worker’s  total  health  and  endurance.”  (“Fatigue  and 
Efficiency,”  Josephine  Goldmark.) 

For  children  under  16  such  an  exemption  would  be  especially 
outrageous.  The  other  States  are  now  following  us  in  abolishing 
overtime.  We  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  creep  in  again. 

In  conclusion,  Massachusetts  must  stand  as  a  shining  example 
for  this  reform  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  if  we  would  have  what 
we  ultimately  must  have  as  the  sequel  and  substitute  for  uniform 
law — one  National  Law,  enforced  by  National  officers  equally  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

I  believe  we  do  not  need  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  secure 
such  a  law,  but  if  the  consensus  of  legal  opinion  says  such  a 
National  Law  would  be  unconstitutional,  why  should  we  hesitate 
to  amend  the  Constitution?  We  amended  it  to  free  the  black 
adult  in  the  fields.  Why  should  we  not  amend  it  to  free  the  white 
child  in  the  mines,  and  mills  and  factories? 
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